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WHY THEY ARE SCARCE 


THERE is a demand far in excess of the sup- 
ply for trainers in our common schools. It is 
not difficult to get teachers, or persons who 
are, in a measure, capable of causing others to 
know, but to secure the services of those who 
can and will cause others to know the best 
and do the best in the common schools, is no 
easy task. 

School teaching has been, and is still being, 
made a mere stepping-stone to what is deemed 
heights of greatness. . 

That the development and direction of eter- 
nal minds is a profession most responsible and 
unquestionably one of high honor, is said by 
the sages and sung by the poets of®our electric- 
age; but in the face of all this fine theory, be 
it ever so true, stands the stern fact that 


society refuses to recognize any greatness, save 


that which stands on the upper steps of popu- 
lar professionality. Let us illustrate: 

Two youths (A and B) of equal capacities 
and opportunities enter the race of life; the 
prize is one that both can win—success. 


Side by side they complete the common 
school curriculum; with equal honors they 
graduate from the high school; entering the 
university they perseveringly pass to the 
point of professionalship; on commencement 
day they together face the practical phase of 


life; around them are opportunities inviting 
the exercise of their native and acquired 
ability. 


Here is a field: Primary and Intermediate 
education, worthy of most skillful cultivation. 

A enters it with the head of a thinker, the 
heart of an enthusiast, and the hand of an 
artist. He throws his whole soul into his 
work. His influence for good is extended to 
the households; his labors are to condition 
the society of the future. He marshals the 
minds of many, and leads on, on, silently but 
surely, on to triumphs over the battle fields of 
thought, feeling, and willing. Every day, 
with his little army he returns victorious from 


|conflicts with ignorance and non-culture. 


He is scarcely less than a maker of manli- 
ness among the youth, a mighty mover of 
minds in that transitional, and therefore most 


perilous period, boyhood and girlhood. And 
with what is this victor crowned? What 


“diadem on his brow” is placed by society? 

It is true he may have a home in the hearts 
of hundreds, and individual gratitude may greet 
him from many sources; but by some strange, 
unwritten, yet easily read clause in the social 
code, he is relegated to the realm of mediocrity, 
forbidden the popular recognition of profes- 
sional royalty (?) for no other reason than 
that he labors “there,” and he must be content 
with labor, loyal labor and low salary. 

His goodness is of a kind on which society 
in its present state refuses to place its stamp 
of greatness, though Consistency demand it. 

But where is our character B? Seeing that 
ease, emolument, and worldly honor are all 
three denied the workers in the so-called 
lower fields of labor, and seeing, too, that 
place or position, rather than toil, is what 
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people put premium on, he, with no more 
power or preparation, has forged forward (con- 
science will not permit us to say upward) to 
a point where for demonstrating a principle to 
a class of three he receives thrice the pay and 
rightful recognition that A receives for giving 
information to and forming the characters of 
his fifty. The complaint is not that B is over- 
paid, but that A is under-valued. Where 
should the best teaching and training be done? 
Our pedagogues, preachers, politicians, and 
the people answer, “In our common schools, 
for there do the masses get their learning.” 


LED OP ES SEED DUET ED ONT TD CT STD nT TD | TET he 


Who, then, only is capable of doing this 
needed best work? All answer, “The best 


workers.” To whom should the best wages 
be paid, and to whom is honor due? Theory 
says, “Here;” Practice says, “There.” Does 


it not seem evident that the only way to get 
and keep first class talent and professional pre- 
parationin our common schools, both public and 
denominational, is to elevate the labor done 
there to a plane of social and material support 
that will demand the best work of the best 
workers? 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATION. 


READING. 
DEFINITIONS. 


Reading is thinking from the printed or 
written page. —Parker. 

Reading 1s the translation of written or 
printed language. —Compayre’s Lecture. 

To read is to form in the mind ideas and 
thoughts by means of written or printed signs 
representing them, and to read aloud is to ex- 
press orally those ideas and thcughts so as to 
be heard, understood and felt. — Prince. 

Reading is a mental operation by which we get 
printed and written thought and feeling, and ts a 
vocal art by which printed or written thoughts and 
feelings are expressed orally.—B. Y. A. Freshmen 
Class of ’92-'93. 

RELATIVE VaLuE:—As an end reading is of 
minor importance, but as a means it is of 
greater value than that of all the other studies 
combined. It is the key to the treasury of 
tested truth, a free pass along the line of 
literary attainments, a power leveling social 
ranks and placing its possessor, pauper or 
prince, in mental and emotional communion 
with the geatest and best of the past and the 
present. It is a medium through which man 
is brought to an acquaintance with the mind 


of his Maker. 


AIMS TO BE KEPT IN VIEW. 


Every recitation should have two general | 


aims: (1.) Formative, which includes mental 
development and discipline, and habit-forming, 
or automatic activity, a long lines of progress. 


(4). The znformative, consisting in the exten- 


sion of knowledge concerning the subject at 
hand and additional information in regard to 
the mode or method of obtaining the know- 
ledge sought for. In the reading lesson the 
chief formative aims are: (1) Power to grasp 
thought; (2) Clear representation of thought; 
(3) Ability to elaborate thought; (4) Habit of 
reading; (5) Classic literary taste; (6) Auto- 
matic fluency in oral expression. 

A properly conducted reading lesson will 
directly develop all the soul energies. The 
perception is kept keenly active in the inter- 
pretation and grouping of sight sensation; the 
representative powers are employed energetic- 
ally in storing away the thought, expanding 
and contracting realities and thus creating 
ideals and meniories. The elaborative forces 
are engaged in arriving at the conclusions, 
and the emotions are awakened, either by the 
joy of discovery or by the presence of mental 
beauties. 

The chief informative aims are: (1) Exten- 
sion of pupil’s field of general knowledge; (2) 
Increase of the pupil’s vocabulary; (3) An 
acquaintance with authors. 

THE MENTAL OPERATION. 

In this follow the principle: “Ideas before 
their signs.” Cause the pupil to feel like say- 
ing: “I understand what I have read. Question 
me and see. Give me a chance and I will 
express the printed thought in my own lan- 
guage, in writing or speech.” 

How can this be done? (1) By frequent 
catechisation on lessons, by both teacher and 
pupil; (2) by oral and written synopsis of 
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lesson; (8) by discussing the subjective and 
literary value of the ‘lesson. The special 
beauties of figures of speech and allusions are 
of intense interest and of great thought-value 
to the pupil. 

Silent Reading is a most excellent exercise 
for thought catching. Have the class sit erect 
and without any movement of the lips, read a 
paragraph or a page in a given time, and then 
require them to give either orally or in writ- 
ing, the main points or leading ideas found. 
Throughout: the entire course, at least one 
choice selection should be committed to meni- 
ory each term of ten weeks, and the reciters 
should love the selection because they know 
the beauties it contains. Home reading should 
be encouraged and the description of pen 
pictures made a feature of all descriptive 
lessons. 


THE VOCAL ART. 


From this standpoint reading should give 
the pupil the practical value of the forty-three 
sounds. ¢ 

He should be made able, through drill, to 
produce perfectly and easily, the sounds 
separately and in combinations, and from the 
third grade up, should have the ability to recog- 
nize the coe-relative ‘or literal signs of each 
sound, with a readiness acquired only by fre- 
quent and interested repetitions. 

Pupils should acquire skill in grasping not 
only words, but phrases and even sentences, 
as wholes, and through fractice become skilled 
in expressing intelligently and emotionally the 
thought and feeling from the written or printed 
page. 

New words should be firmly fastened to the 
vocabulary by ¢xtroduction, recognition, reproduc- 
tion, and application. 

The idea introduces or calls for the word, 
the word formed demands recognition, drill 
secures accurate and easy reproduction, repeti- 
tional use secures proper application, and then 
it may be said to be a part of the pupil’s vo- 
cabulary. 

In the first and second grades new words 
should be presented both orally and in writing 
by the teacher that the child’s first impression, 
which is the most lasting, should always be 
from a perfect model. 


ei 


The use of the dictionary should be begun 
in the third reader grade. 

A review of each new lesson in the first and 
second grades is almost a necessity that the 
new word-forms may be properly introduced. 

In all the grades it is well to discuss the 
lesson with the class occasionally. 

Sight Reading.--This is a most effective exer- 
cise toward fluent oral reading. Selections for 
sight reading, however, should always be easier 
than the regular text book lessons, each of 
which is, if properly graded, more difficult 
than its predecessor, or the book would not 
keep pace with the increasing capacity of the 
pupil. 

Pronouncing contests and reading matches 
are effective devices and healthful stimulants 
in a reading course, but they should be used 
temperately. Lists of words, phrases, and 
sentences of difficult utterance may be drilled 
upon with great profit. 

A few minutes of each lesson may be profit- 
ably spent in posture exercise, breathing, and 
pronunciation. Care should be taken to guard 
against theatrical “elocution” where sense is 


|sunk amid the roaring waves of sound. 


Lead pupils to discover that letters are repre- 
sentatives of sounds, and that words are signs 
of thought and feelings. 


METHODS. 


The Alphabet method is that by which the 
child is taught the sign before the idea. This 
method is happily a thing of the past. 

The Word Building Method, used only as a 
variety exercise. It is the extreme application 
of the principle of synthesis, and as all ex- 
tremes are to be avoided, so is this method. 

The Word Method.—It is called the “Look 
and Say” method and makes the word the unit 
of speech. By this method the word is grasped 
as a whole, spoken as a whole and written as 
a whole. Slow pronunciation leads to the dis- 
covery of individual sounds and later to syllabic 
divisions. 

The Object Method, by which the object in- 
troduces the word as its name. 

The Phonic Method.—By this method the in- 
dividual sound is taught first and then com- 
binations of sounds to form words, and the 
names of the letters come incidentally. 

This method is unnatural in order of preced- 
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ence, as the whole word is less complex than|the school officers, but the live teacher will 


its parts. Go from the word to the sound, 
rather than from the sound to the word. 


THE SENTENCE METHOD. 


By adovcates of this method it is claimed 
that the sentence is the unit of language, 
which is taught as a whole before the words; 
the order of precedence with this method 
would be first, the object or picture; second, 
the sentence; third, the word; fourth, the 
sound; fifth, the letter. 


THE GROUPING METHOD. 


This is really a combination of the word 
and the object methods. 

The pupils are taken by this method from 
the point from which the object and the word 
methods have carried them, and are taught to 
read combinations of words in their relation. 
This is called phrasing. <A pupil should be 
taught to recognize the expression, “a bird,” 


as a unit. Drill in expressions like, “The 
duck “—-." can swim. “He came “——’" jn 
time.” This is a most effective method to 


avoid monotone or drawling. This is really 
pleasing: Mr. Swett speaks of it in the highest 
terms, and, if we notice children, we shall see 
it is quite natural. 


THE SCRIPT READING. 


It has been a question whether children 
should be taught the print or the script first. 

In the first place, writing the print is more 
difficult than the script, and the former has no 
utilitarian value. In the next place, experience 
has proven that better results can be obtained 
by teaching the script first, and that the tran- 
sition from the script to the printed word is 
made by the pupil almost unconsciously. 


SUPPLEMENTAL READING. 


This work may begin with the First Reader 
and should occupy the time of one recitation 
each week. Pupils should be encouraged to 
make their selections one week in advance, 
and immediately upon completing any supple- 
mentary reading announce the subject or title 
of their next one. 


School magazines or papers are indispensable 
to the best results and should be furnished by 


have them even if at his own expense. 
Among the best suited for our schools are 


the /uvenile Instructor, Youth’s Companion, 
Treasure Trove, and The Home and School 
Visitor. 

LIBRARIES. 


Each department should have a choice col- 
lection of books suited to the capacity of the 


pupils. 


SCRAP BOOKS. 


Properly made and judiciously used, a scrap 
book becomes a literary album, affording not 
only pleasure but lasting profit to the pupils. 


THE LITERARY CABINET. 


Both pupils and teachers make clippings, 
which are placed in the hands of a committee 
for classification, and then to another com- 
mittee for mounting, i. e., being mucilaged 
on cardboard and labeled with letter and 
number, as for instance, “C No. 144,” would 
indicate that the card be kept in pigeon hole 
or box C, and in place 144 from the bottom of 
the box. Have a registrar for each section, 
who will register, take charge of and be re- 
sponsible for the cards, reporting at your 
officers’ meeting each addition to his part of 
the specimens. Mrs. Parker, of the Cook 
County Normal School, has a most perfect 
scheme for this work. 


NEWSPAPER READING. 


This may be a profitable or a pernicious 
school room practice. 

If pupils are not properly directed by hints 
and questions, the crime column will claim 
their attention more than all others, and thus 
the stream of thought be misdirected or led 
along the dark side of life into the dismal 
swamps of morbid imagination and_ sordid 
feelings when it should be guided into fields 
of pleasure and mental and moral growth. 
Don’t forbid perusal of the crime calander, 
but keep the pupils so busy seeking for good 
that his attention to the bad is but casual. 

Under favorable circumstances a 
reading club may be organized. 


school 


SUGGESTIVE HINTS. 


1. Require natural tones. 
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2. Train in correct articulation and proper 
expression from the beginning. 

3. Insist on graceful posture. 

4. Train to catch the thought. 

5. Make haste slowly. 


6. Don’t allow a mispronounced word to go, 


unnoticed. 
7. Teach substitution of words. 
8. Have pupils write words from the first. 
9. Give short lessons. 
10. 


Encourage rather than criticise. 
11. Permit no interruptions while a pupil is 
reading. 


12. Talk to pupils about their lessons and 
awaken an interest in them. 

13. Encourage silent thought getting. 

14. Drill spiritedly and thoroughly, but not 
too long on one lesson. 

15. Avoid chair-teaching. 

16. Lead pupils to ask the meaning of words 
and marks. 

17. Put questions on the blackboard that 
will require the reading of school papers, and 
in the higher grades, newspaper reading. 

18. In reading descriptions, call for mind 
pictures. 

19. Require oral or written synopsis of each 
lesson, and in the higher grades, diagramatic 
or tabular reviews. _ 

20. See that each lesson is a thought-getting, 
a thought-representing and thought-elaborat- 
ing process; that is, an exercise in physical 
and vocal culture and a language lesson of the 
first order. 

21. For what to teach in reading consult 
your county circular, in the absence of which 
see: 8. ¥); A. Circular: 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


Define reading. 
Mention the aims of teaching reading. 
Which method do you prefer? and why? 
What is meant by classic literary taste? 
What is the distinction between reading 
as a mental operation, and reading as a vocal 
art? 

6. What is the relation of the mental opera- 
tion and the vocal art? 

7. Why should a child not be interrupted 
while reading? 

8. When can a word be said to belong to a 
pupil’s vocabulary? 


So ey be 


9. In reading, when is sense sacrificed to 
sound ? 

10. How would you get pupils to read at 
home? 

Which faculties of mind are most developed 
by reading. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL SKETCH. 


In looking through one of the late kinder- 
garten magazines, this article attracted my 
attention in particular: 

“The subject of this sketch entered the 
kindergarten three and a half years ago, at the 
age of six. He was about the size of a child 
of five, but wore the face of one of fifteen. At 
this time he had not come under my observa- 
tion, but the facts noted below have been sup- 
plied by the teacher who had him in charge. 
He was, at the time of entering, unable to make 
any intelligible expression of his need or wishes. 
There was apparently no control either of body 
or mind. His skin was flabby and cold, and 
his hands unlike anything I ever touched 
before, so rough, limp and cold. His face was 
pale, eyes vacant and heavy, and circulation 
poor. He was simply a little animal. He came 
from unhealthy surroundings, and with nothing 
in his life to assist in awakening a dormant 
intellect. 


The entrance to the kindergarten was in every 
respect the beginning of a new life for him. 
He was very much blessed in that he had a 
teacher intelligent enough to study his needs, 
and Jarge hearted enough to give her love, 
unattractive and repulsive even as he seemed 
to the outsider. Imagine her delight, when 
after months of watching and training he 
uttered for her his first word, and she began to 
see signs of awakening intelligence. He early 
came under the elevating influence of water, 
and dearly loved to be washed and freshened. 

One of the most noticeable features at this 
period was his influence on the other children. 
They knew without anything being said that in 
some way he was different from the rest, and 
an unconscious and unspoken sympathy was 
ever going out to him from them, and all united 
to help and care for him. A most beautiful 
illustration of the blessing that comes from 
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mutual giving and taking. It was about this 
time, that I first saw him. The first thing that 
brought him to my notice as an intelligent 
being was an incident during the games. 
Chairs were being placed in the circle, to re- 
present stones on which some birds were to 
perch No sooner did he see them than he 
ran and hopped in one stone, all ready to be a 
bird. As the game had not been played for 
three months, during a great part of which 
time he had been on the street (vacation), it 
was evident that memory, and the power of 
association were being developed. About this 
time he made pathetic attempts to talk, but 
the result was only babble. His improvement 
in this respect has been so marked, that now I 
can understand nearly everything he tries to 
say, and his brother, who is also with me, 
easily interprets the rest. He used to grind 
his teeth and chatter to himself senselessly 
nearly all the time, but now has discontinued 
the former habit, and we seldom hear the latter. 
This year he has tried to sing, and asks for 
mo’nin, bodie (good morning to the birdie), or 
some song nearly every day. 

At the beginning of the second year, he de- 
veloped a conscience, being in the condition 
of our ancestors, having a knowledge of good 
and evil, and this was a most hopeful sign. 
Early the third year he recognized yellow and 
called it by name, having been taught the name 
the year before. 

He has a fine idea of time, and can beat the 
drum or cymbals better than any child in the 
kindergarten, putting in all the finer taps. His 
marching is not so good, owing to his inability 
to control his feet. But in this respect he is 
much improved, and one would hardly recognize 
in his gait now the uncertain shamble of two 
years ago. He has always been permitted to 
be more or less of a roamer, and if the work 
at his table does not suit him, he tries to find 
something that he likes. In case he does not 
suit himself, he goes into one corner, and 
taking chains will play horse, or fire engine, 
or arrange and re-arrange them at his pleasure, 
seldom disturbing any one. This year I notice 
the children are more apt to presume on what 
he does, and want to do the same, showing 
me that the lines between them are becoming 
less distinct. One amusing thing is that he 


avoids the youngest table, not wishing to sit 
with the babies. 

“In many ways I notice the development of 
judgment as well as other powers, but will only 
instance his greatest’ achievement this. year, 
the ability to sew on a straight line. All our 
efforts in that direction seemed unavailing, 
until within a few months, and his cards had 
been something appalling in the tangle of 
threads, and being punched full of holes, when 
by persistent effort he had achieved a straight 
line, he was allowed to fill in the gaps with 
contrasting color. Now he can fill in with 
one color, and is as pleased as possible over 
his efforts. 

“His memory is quite remarkable, and will 
be one of the strongest factors in his develop- 
ment. 

“As an instance, I give the playing of a 
spring game which he had not seen nor heard 
for a year, the remarkable feature being that 
he played his part in its developed stage, and 
not as the other children were doing. His 
enjoyment of the kindergarten has always been 
great, but never so much as this year, which 
I think is due to the fact that he is able to 
take so much more intelligent a view of the 
work, and feels within himself a conscious- 
ness of growing powers. 

“A visitor at his home on Saturday, found 
him asking his mother at frequent intervals if 
it were not nearly time to go to the kindergar- 
ten. Unlike many children of imperfect de- 
velopment, he has always had a sweet temper. 
I do not remember ever seeing him in a pas- 
sion, and he never destroys or disturbs the 
other children’s work. They, on the other 
hand, never tease or willingly annoy him. He 
has also always shown great affection for all 
his teachers, loving to sit by their side and 
follow them about; and this is to me a very 
hopetul indication. 

“Not the least of the influences emanating 
from this child is that in his home—both 
humanizing and mental. The love of the whole 
family for him is really beautiful, and the 
mother takes a much more intelligent view of 
his case than formerly. 

“My hope for him is that he may at some 
time take advantage of the Sloyd or some other 
manual training, and learn a trade by which 
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he may become a useful and self-supporting 
citizen. 

“This sketch has been written to show what 
satisfactory results can be obtained by the 
kindergarten training for children, under 


abnormal and imperfect conditions. It such 
development can be had from such small and 
unsatisfactory foundations, what may not be 
expected from the normal and typical child?” 
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SANITARY SCIENCE. 
[Notes from Dr. Hardy’s lectures. ] 
COMMUNICABLE DISEASES, DANGEROUS TO THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Tue following enumeration will show ata 
glance the essentials for the practical working 


of the department of Sanitary Science, relating 


to the prevention, restriction and management 
of communicable diseases dangerous to the 
public health: 

1. An ordinance creating a board of health, 
and defining the duties thereof. 

2. The Health Board itselfi—operative. 

3. Practical regulations of the Board; (a) 
suggestive; (b) enforcing. 

4. Regular physicial pronouncing and pre- 
scibing for the case. 

9. Preventable—Disease circulars, serving 
or hand-books for householders, and constitut- 
ing a part of the regulations of the board. 

6. Appropriate flags or cards printed and 
otherwise properly furnished and kept on hand 
for quarantine purposes. 

7. Authorized Attendant or nurse—a person 
skilled in this special departmental work, act- 
ing under the direction of the city physician. 

8. Case-report blanks, (a) for keeping track 
of the individual cases as they progress, show- 
ing beginning, history and termination of each 
case; (b) for looking after those exposed; (c) 
bearing signatures of parties responsible for 
the complete management of the cases. 

9. Line of simple, efficient, economical, 
standard disinfecting and antisepting agents. 

10. Printed certificates 
final Disinfection signed by the nurse 
authorized attendant before unflagging or rais- 
ing the quarantine. 

11. Certificates of health, or individual 
safety, issued to each person recevering, and 
also to each person exposed, restoring each to 
his original standing in school, etc. 


and 


)produces a miasmatic contagious disease. 


of Progressive and | 


Strictly speaking—Contagious diseases are 
infectious; infectious diseases are communica- 
ble; communicable diseases are preventable; 
preventable diseases plainly come within the 
legitimate scope of the sanitarian. 


DEFINITIONS. 


Contagion.—A poison, specific and distinct 
from every other in its action, inciting patho- 
logical processes identical in kind and asso- 
ciated with that one etiological element and 
with no other, and which possesses the power 
of indefinite reporduction when placed under 
favorable conditions, diseases 
which are endemic when permanent sources of 
the infection have become established, or 
epidemic when the poison affects large numbers 
at the same time, or sporadic when isolated 
cases occur, is termed a wirus, and has its 
origin in the bodies of diseased /ving beings. 

When the wrus originates and attains its 
full development in a living being only and is 
excreted in an acfive state it produces an acute 
contagious disease. 


resulting in 


When the aus originates solely in diseased 
animal organisms, but is excreted in a passive 
condition and becomes active only in the 
presence of decomposing organic matter it 
In 
each case the poison is called a contagion. 


On the other hand, when the poisonous agent 
is solely the product of decomposing organic 
matter it is termed a miasm (telluric poison), 
and the affection it produces is a méasmatic or 
malarial disease. 


Contagions may be transmitted cmmediately or 
mediately, and are reproduced with each infec- 
tion. 

Muasms diffusion 


are conveyed by only, 


generally through air or water, and their action 


is limited to a single infection. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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LITERARY. 


THE REMAINS OF ANCIENT LITERATURE, 
IV. 


Wi can readily believe that some of our 
readers may have been inclined to raise the 
questions, Why spend time in searching out 
the very, very old, when there is so mucli of 
the new? Why turn to the ancient pagans, 
when the modern Christians have written so 
largely on every subject under the sun? For 
ourselves we can answer that we do so for 
various reasons. From a love of historical 
continuity; to gain an extended insight to 
psychological development; to see what ancient 
literature alone can show—the pictures of the 
domestic, the social and the national life of 
the mighty nations of by-gone ages. ‘The an- 
cients had their day and lived out their life, 
and life, yes, body-life, mind-life, soul-life is 
so profound a problem that we cannot but be 
intensely interested in the endlessly varied 
drama of the life that has been, as herein we 
find some explanation of the drama of the life 
that now is. 

Then again there is a sense in which we 
may well afford to let go the purely conven- 
tional divisions and distinctions of heathen, 
pagan, Christian, dark ages, etc., etc., as terms 
that have become too vague and opprobious. 
If we hold to the grand unity of the human 
race—that God has made of one blood all the 
nations of the earth—then surely the differing 
families, tribes, communities, and nationalities 
of men have had something of life and ex- 
periences in kin and common with ourselves, 
and it is chiefly, by and through their literature 
that we gain an acquaintance with the life they 
lived in the progressive periods of the world’s 
history. “God has not left Himself without a 
witness.” 
and to the everlasting, may sometimes have 
few 
exceptional 


The witnesses to the eternal, yea 


between—occasional and 
the darker 


popular ignorance; nevertheless they have been 


been and. far 


stars in medium of 
there all the same. On one's finger ends one 
may count the grand old thinkers of the very 
first order of mind life. What they said, what 
they wrote, and what they sung is stamped 
with the freshness, fearlessness and candor of 


minds that were absolutely free from the con- 
ventionlism of passing policy. 

We may take as an illustration so grand 
and sweet a singer as Homer, the Grecian poet, 
but not Grecian alone, but poet also of the 
greater world and for all time, of like grandeur 
to our more modern and immortal dramatist. 

It is with Homer that Greek poetry actually 
begins for us, as we come upon the oldest 
inspiration of the Greek music in his ///ad and 
Odyssey. These, however, evidently point 
backwards to ages of preceding culture, for 
both these works are masterpieces of the most 
consumate poetic genius and skill combined, 
and could only have been produced after a 
long and gradual development of the poetic 
art. Homer lived, a poor, blind bard, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, about 880 B. C., 
and was most probably an inhabitant of 
Chios—"“ the blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle.” 
According to the story current in classical 
literature, seven cities contended for the honor 
of his birthplace: 


Seven rival towns contend for Homer dead 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread. 


(TO BH OONTINUED.) 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY THROUGH A SCHOOL 
WINDOW. 
[Notes from Prof, Wolfe’s Leetures. } 
TOWARD THE BAST—GWOLOGY, 
In the olla podrida of the text-book before me 
is a smattering of the natural and physical 
sciences, of mathematics, of history, and of 


religion. It is a” multum in parvo, a lifetime 
of study in a nutshell of space. For the 
especial edification of our Utah students the 


illustrations are taken from the Alps or from 
oceans. Here the text-book can be but a 
guide whose general plan is worthy to be fol- 
lowed, but whose subect matter, as a whole, is 
adapted neither to needs or capabilities of the 
student, nor to the region in which he lives. 
[t must be supplemented, not supplanted. 
Geology is the subject first considered. Its 
initiative “The structure of the 
earth." We look from our window toward the 
east. 


treats of 


Like a wall, as far as the eye can see, 


stretches the Wasatch range—the Alps of 
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ay, 


America. Near its base runs a level line 
separating the bench from the steeper slope, 
and above this some 400 feet is another level 
line that we can follow from Mount Nebo to 
the Jordan Narrows. To those who are ac- 
quainted with large bodies of water, it repre- 
sents the shore-line of an ancient sea (Lake 
Bonneville). Above the upper level we notice 
huge rock masses, from which the soil has 
been washed. Some of these masses rest upon 
each other in parallel planes, either horizontal 
or tilted, wihle the greater part are in gigantic 
piles giving no evidence of the conformable 
structure that we call “satisfaction.” 

Next we notice the irregularities of structure 
—the rounded crest, the jagged peak, the cliffs 
and canyons, the fissures and faults, the grays 
and reds and browns of the naked rock, and 
the thousand and one little details that give to 
our Basin range its wierd and unique beauty. 
We see that the soil beneth us 1s corse gravel; 
elsewhere it is clay, and in other localities a 
rich loam. 

These are some of the things that we see. 
They form the what in the natural order of 
inquiry, and the 4ow and the why must follow. 
Thus, involuntarily, we have created a reason 
for the study of geology and also a desire to 


pursue the study. Had we looked toward north, 


south or west, we should have seen other pic- 
tures, but they would have been no less sug- 
gestive than in this view of the Wasatch. We 
realize that to produce what we see there have 
been long and entirely different periods of 
time; that many simple elements, uniting in 
varied proportions, have given us different 
elements and rocks, and finally that eternal 
forces have carved and hewn the mountain 
mass into its present shape. 

It is now that the teacher and text-book 
come to the aid of the student, and enable him 
to systematize and classify the results of per- 
sonal observation. He learns that the science 
of geology is the history of the formation of 
the earth, and of its preparation for the advent 
of man. For convenience he divides this pre- 
historic time into eras, ages, periods, epochs, 
and the rock formations into systems and 
groups. He learns to recognize these by the 
chemical composition of the rocks; by their 
sedimental, igneous or metamorphic condi- 


tions; by the remains and evidences of pre- 
historic life which they contain. Then, the 
book and lecture work being completed, the 
class can look once more toward the east, and 
make the Wasatch a subject of special inquiry, 
and when once this range is known, the geology 
of all the moutnains of the earth will be easy 
to comprehend. 

The peculiar geology of Utah will be the 
subject of the next paper, and the questions 
appended to these articles will be of a nature 
to prompt original research and investigation. 
From these will be selected the review and 
final examination questions of the Physical 
Geography Class, as well as special questions 
for the other classes in natural science. 

Utah lies in two of the great geological 
divisions, the Plateau province and the Basin 
province. The mountains have either the 
Uintah structure, a long one-swelled anticline, 
slightly faulted; the Kaibab structure, a series 
of short anticlines, gigantic faults and hori- 
zontal strata, the region of escarpments and 
canyons; the Basin structure, combining many 
features of the two former, and having short, 
sharply uptilted strata. 

The Wasatch mountains belong to the Basin 
province, and in early paleozoic times stood 
as islands in a great mediterranean sea. The 
desert region at western Utah, and the greater 
part of Nevada is the oldest land geologically, 
although now it is the lowest part of the inter- 
mountain region. There, in the depths of the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, and in some 
portions of Iron County, we find archaean 
formations. At that remote era, the waters: 
flowed eastward into an inland ocean that ex- 
tended from the Appalachian to the eastern 


!foot of the Wasatch. 


Most of the mountains of Utah are of 
Mesozoic formation. The coal measures 
belong to the cretaceous and Jura-Trios. In 
the tertiary the Plateau province was raised 
and the waters reversed direction, flowing to- 
ward the Basin. The geological history of 
this region is written in the nature and position 
of the rocks, rather than in the fossils which 
they contain. The oldest paleontological speci- 
mens are to be found in Millard and Iron 
Tertiary fossils are abundant in the 
and Quaternary remains 


counties. 
Uintahs in great 


58 


quantities are found near Payson and Santa- 
quin. In quaternary times we find the northern 
part of Utah covered by an immense glacier, 
whose terminal moraine is now exposed at 
Jordan Narrows. The melting of these vast 
ice-fields dotted the Basin with great lakes, 
and the subsidence of one of these (Lake Bon- 
neville) has given to the country about Provo 
its peculiar topography. 
vast volcanic eruptions have occurred, giving 
rise to the peculiar formations known as the 
accolite and Tu Shar structures. The first of 
these has for its type the Henry mountains and 


Sierra a Sal, which the latter is found near | 


Beaver City. Later came the lava field of 
Garfield, Kane, Iron and Millard counties. 
According to Major Powell, there has been a 
volcanic eruption in Southern Utah since 
Columbus discovered America. 

Now it is not my purpose to compile a text- 
book, but simply to show that no better field 
can be found for the study of geology, than 
exists at our door. Whether you want dyna- 
mic, structural or historical geology, you need 
not go outside of this valley for your examples. 
Once open your eyes to read the story of the 
hills, and never again will you consider geo- 
logy a ary science. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. Why should physical geography precede 
‘the individual sciences? 

2. Which is essential to all scientific investi- 
gation the complete text-book, or the open 
eye? Why? 

3. Ina region that is not thoroughly explored 
(as in Utah) should the text-book supplement 
the teacher, or should the teacher supplement 
the text-book? 

4. Why is geology the first subject treated 
in the text-book? 

3. Into what geological provinces is 
western half of the United States divided? 

6. How do you account for the spreading of 
boulders, uniform in composition, but decreas- 
ing in size, from the Wasatch mountains to 
Kansas? 

7. How and in what ages was the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado formed? 

8. What is the difference in formation and 
in time between the coal measures of Pennsyl- 
vania and those of Utah and Wyoming? 


the 


From time to time| 
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9. What is a Lacolcite? 
10. How was Lake Bonneville formed, and 
what causes produced its subsidence? 


(CUCU Ee Oe ee ECE PUPS SE EL it ct i) 


LOCALS, 


We are pleased to see Zina Brimhall with 
us again. 


J. S. Clark of Farmington was an interested 
visitor on the 24th. : 


We are happy to see the face of Brother 
Andelin in school once more. 


Miss Julia Alleman has returned to school 
after an absence of two weeks. 


Many of the students are wondering when 
the Academy party is coming off. 


The pleasant face of Brother Maeser was 
seen in Sunday School last Sunday. 


Our fellow-student, Jed. Snow. is very ill of 
typhoid fever. His father is here from the 
south. 


The members,of the U. C.. @. Ax say? 
“Prof. Brimhall’s lectures. were pleasant and 
valuable.” 


The special Fast meeting held in the 
Academy last Thursday was a source of enjoy- 
ment to all. 


The class work in Physiolgy, under Dr. 
Hardy, is evidence of a thorough course in 
that science. 


Miss Grace Brimhall, who is now engaged 
in the Provo Central School, is doing excel- 
lent work. 


Where? At Provo Book and Stationary Co., 
you can find your books and articles for school 
purposes. 

Please call on us. 


Office. 


Two doors north of Pos 
GS, “Daylor, Supt 


The class of ’97 were sorry to part with 
their class-mate, Virginia Nichols, who has 
returned home to Brigham City. 


The president and the editor of the Class of 
‘97 are quite busily engaged in collecting items 
for THE Norma. As most of their spare time 
is spent together, we may expect some excel- 
lent points from ’97, 


\ 


9324 a.m. 
0. 4, For Grand J unction ana patie east... i 10:34 p. m. 
10. a For Eureka, Springville, Thistle ‘and biti 
Ot paling. ht. MN Cee Races 5:45 p. m. 
. For Salt Lake, Geaen tent American 
io Honk and the west <i... seuss Seema ab yeni 
io. 8. For Salt Lake, Ogden, American Fork é 
Bee and Lehi and the west ...........:.. 10:16 p. m. 
5, For Am, Fork, Lehi, Bingham Junction 4:24'p. m. 
ARRIVE AT PROVO: 
From Eureka, J rand Junction and points 
Be CAS Ree re Ok ae, BN “11:05 a.m. 
Hos 3." From Grand J unction, Castilla and points as 
MODS Hy ere Saka up ae Ba er ee 10:16 p. m. 
0. 5. From Salina, Manti, Thistle, Castilla and ‘ 
Springville PUREE Se DRIES oA aE 4:24 p.m. 
From Salt Lake, Onabi, American Fork 
; -..and Lehi and The west: 7 se. i. tse: 9:24 a, m. 
No. 4 “Brom Salt Lake, Ogden and the west .... 10;84 p. m. 


No. 6. From Salt Lake. Lehi and American Fork 5:45.p.m 


i" Train No. 2, the Atlantic Flyer, leaving Provo at 9:24a, m 
“onnects at Pueblo with the east bound train of the C. R. L 
‘4 P. and Missouri Pacific and also makes close connection at 
Denver with fast east bound trains of the ese & 
Santa, 1 Fe routes. 

No. 4, the Atlantic Express, leaving Provo at 10:34 p. m., 
makes alos connection at Pueblo, with the fast east bound 
yer ‘of the C. R. I. & P., at Denver with the Burlington 
wate, and at Colorado Sprnes with through fast train to 
Sooper This train carries the only through Pullman 


leeper to Chicago. For rates, tickets and all information 
all on C.K. Aley, ticket agent, Provo, or J. H. Bennett, G. 
2 & T. A., Salt Lake City. ‘ 

N 0 0 change of cars, safety, speed and sien tee. 


_J.H. BENNETT, | i 
G. P. & T. Agent. 


A. E. WELBY, 
Gen’] Supt. 


: ie ; 
- Gen’l Manager. 


(0.W.HUFF, D.D.S 


Graduate of the University of Michigan, 


-DENTIST 


PROMO CITY. a 


~ 


UTAH. 


W. H. GRAY & GO., 


BOOKS, ee 
STATIONERY, 
GROCERIES, | 
CROCKERY. 
- GLASSWARE, 
JEWELRY, 
- NOTIONS, 
. - TOYS, 
oe ETC. 
PROVO, UTAH. 


OSIAH BEGK. 


JEWELRY : 


AND 


: 7 - Dtamoyns 


Expert Watchmaker 
ADJUSTING SPECTACLES A SPECIALTY. 


1 
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PROMO CITY, UTAH. 


‘ELITE BAKERY: 


Has the Best and Finest : 
CONFECTIONERY AND BREAD AND CAKES. 


a —dLowest: Prices.____——_! 
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TUDENTS PATRONIZE ALEX. HEDQUIST, 
ee =) BOOTS = l ; . Cc istom ’ 


_ THE = SHOES. | _ Repairing 


34 CENTER STREBT, PROMO, 


ee ea a ANDERSEN 
i LAUN DRY : The Photographer. he 


Over Booth & Wilson's Law Office, PROVO, UTAH, — 


~ BUNDLES CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED. 


um SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


cy UNION PAGIFIG: 


RAILWAY. 


SPECIAL RATES TO STUDBN” 


i 


- : oe £— Shortest, Quickest and Best. - = 
LINE TO ALL POINTS 
- North, South, East and West. . 


Through Trains are made up at Salt Lake with | 


~ BQUIPMENT SECOND 10 NONE “sZt. 


isk 


i \ There are single retail shoe stores in our large a 

a -citiés which pell cae peg oe wel abe . 
: ; i a net profit of $250,000 a year. Wesell shoeslow, 
kes Passenger train for Salt Lake at 4:30 p. m. | | but we sella great ‘many pairs, the elear profiton 
roe : oe : | our ladies’, ele childrens’ eee Ae at a 

Fe" Pacca; ; : “A ten cents a pair, and on onr mens’ and boys’ shocs — 
Sia “Passenger train for South at 9:40 oo : . . la.cents @ pair. -We shall establish shoe stores in 
fos each of the fifty largest cities of the U.§.,and if- 


Trams Leave Provo as Follows: 


Se 2 = : they ae only 300 Veatobs eloe 2 day they would . ? 
e ee eg : “earn $525,C00 a year. We shouid be able to pay a — 
FOR. POINTS ON THE : eyo --- yearly dividend of $5.25 a share, orover Oper eet : 
ees Sts dy ae pe eee [2h pabrieoler me Weescll the stock at $10 

o Sp q vF ashare. The price mustinevitably bémuch more © 
CACHE VALLEY BRANGH i than $10 ashare. No stock hos ever been sold at 
: “Tess than ae ee which is ale par value. Stock. 

: ee oes ; SN cue? non-assessable. Incorporated. Capital $1,000,000. 
‘Take the 4:30 p. m. train out of Provo arriving We have over 1,000 stoclholders, and the number 
te oe ae Pan eae daily. Sib tape: principal stock-" 
( : ‘ ; olders atc: T.'S. Walling, N. Y.: 1. J. Potter, } ons 

same day at Logan at 8:35 a. m. N. A. Reed, $n. Chicowey 3.8, Gate bell’ Chicosoe We 
: “ 3 Ais : herrea! eg oo ae eer ee 
urner, Phila.: B. Harding, N. Y.+.E. J. PB ae i 
Creek, Mich.: F. P. Hallette ‘Arcade. x. patie acs - é 


ee ne Re Write for a prospectus containing the namics of 
W. G. CRAIG, ie AGENT ie our stockholders, ete., or send an order for stock, 


: SE enclosing cashier's check, cash or money order. 
for Rates, Time Tables, Maps, Etc., call at |... , Orders taken for one or more shares. Price, $10 


5 a. ehare, ue hee 
UNION PACIFIC TICKET —— ‘DEXTER SHOE G0., “S."hosros! mise 
OFFICE, PROVO. Ca : : = eet, 


Agents Wanted, 
h. DICKENSON, Ev I, LOMAX,: ©. D. BE. BURLEY, 
Asst Gen‘l Mgr. Gen. P.&T.Agt. Gen. Avt. Salt Lake 


